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Billy Graham’s 


Secret 


by GEORGE GODWIN 


HAT is the explanation of the popularity 
: of Billy Graham? First, there is the 


personality of the man. He is young, 
handsome, immaculately turned out, and obviously 
without a doubt as to his own worth. (For when a 
man preaches as one who is himself * saved’, he 
cannot escape the implication that he considers 
himself better than those whose sins he castigates 
and whom he exhorts to become even as he.) 

When read, Billy Graham's exhortations, spiritu- 
aliy or intellectually considered, are beneath 
contempt. Yet when he speaks he moves multitudes. 
This implies that he has power, and a power that 
does not flow from the spoken word, but from the 
speaker. Many evil men have possessed this power: 
and many men destitute of intellect or integrity, of 
whom Hitler and Horatio Bottomley are good 
examples. 

That a man has power to move a crowd proves 
only the possession of that power. It flows from the 
intuitively comprehended technique of manipulating 
crowd psychology. The mystery lies deep in the 
soul of the crowd; the explanation in the revivalist’s 
technique. 


Dominated by Emotion 

An individual does not behave as an individual 
when he or she forms part of a psychologically 
conditioned crowd—that is, of a crowd dominated 
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by an emotion, purpose, or passion. For the crowd 
alfeets each member of it, gears up emotional 
.ctivity, inhibits judgment, and silences criticism. 

Le Bon, the French psychologist whose book 
The Crowd has become a classic of the study of the 
popular mind, regarded the impact of the crowd 
ipon the individuals forming it as hypnotic, acting 
‘nrough suggestibility and contagion, plus the 
orestige which attaches to ‘the leader’. (In our 
ase Billy Graham.) 

The individuals that make up the crowd share in 
-ommon emotions and characteristics, some of 
vhich suggest reversion to the primitive herd. Not 
any crowd is here meant, but one emotionally 
conditioned. It is this psychological solvent that 
makes the crowd malleable under the spell of the 
preacher or orator. But so soon as the crowd is 
emotionally conditioned it becomes irrational. 

Freud received Le Bon’s theory with reservations, 
commenting on the French psychologist’s failure to 
indicate the source of the spell-binder’s hypnotic 
influence upon his audience. Freud offers in 
explanation the concept of the libido: the crowd 
is erotically fixed on the leader. In this connexion 
it is worth while to examine the press photographs 
of Billy Graham when he is photographed sur- 
rounded by admiring girls and young women. There 
is nothing religious about it. The sexual significance 
of it is plain, as it is when girls and women become 
hysterical over the favourite crooner of the moment 
and shamelessly mob him. 

Le Bon makes the point that whether the emotions 
of the crowd are religious or political, the sentiment 
aroused is always religious: the crowd demands a 
God. 

“Whoever can supply the crowd with illusions 
is easily their master; whoever attempts to destroy 


their illusions is always their victim.” And here 
Freud concurs: * Crowds have never thirsted after 
truth, he wrote, ‘they demand illusions and 
cannot do without them...” 

Whenever a questioner attempts to bring B:'') 
Graham to face up to a problem of our time, |. 
at once declines the challenge. He has no messz « 
for the world about the present ghastly armamer. 
race. He never refers to Hiroshima; in his Clouc 
cuckoo-land there is no H-bomb. Only giant meetin ys 
where choirs lead the singing of hymns. For hi» 
so far as one can judge, religion means going « 
church, and little else. 

What is his background? He went to a S:.~ 
school for boys and girls and then to a Fundamer 
ist institution in South Carolina, known as | 
Jones University, named after its founder, and © 
directed by his son Bob Jones, Jr. This institut 
which the American Embassy inform me 
* accredited *, has the power to confer degrees, 
conferred on Dr Graham that of Doctor of Hum. 
ties. But on the evidence of his public utteranc: 
seems doubtful if Dr Graham would have m. | 
chance of success as a candidate for an Eng! 
grammar school scholarship, on a test such 
that used for our children of eleven years of agc 


Arts of the Salesman 

Education and intellect being notably absent, ' 
explanation must be sought at the level of — 
crowd-rousing techniques as they are used b 
orators working purely on the emotions of |). 
audiences. 

The first task of the revivalist spellbinder - 
weld his audience into an emotional unity. |»). 
calls for great physical vigour, which Billy Grah. |. 
possesses, for he has a physique which would m. 
him a very useful citizen on the land. 

Next, there must be an element of unscrupulo 
ness in playing upon the ‘sins’ of the poten: «| 
converts. Here, combined, are the arts of ©. 
salesman and the wiles of the special pleader \:. 
happy combination, happy but not exactly edify::. 

Intuitively, the speaker knows that in the min. 
of his audience lurks a sense of guilt, deep-rooicc: 
fears of punishment for undiscovered sins, sei!- 
loathing, and an unsatisfied longing for diyi'c 
forgiveness, divine love. 

These are the prerequisites for what passes for 
conversion at the end of such mammoth meetings 
as those held at Harringay and in Scotland. 

Dispassionately considered, the whole business \s 
far from edifying; and yet the churches have. 


generally, supported Billy Graham. Why? Perhaps 
in the case of the Church of England it was the 
memory of the fiasco which resulted from its own 
attempt at this method. It was in 1949 that the 
diocese of London attempted to evangelize the 
city, backed by the paid services of a large publicity 
agency. That attempt was a dismal failure. The 
Church takes off its hat, as it were, to a man who 
can do something which it has failed to do itself. 

Just half a century ago, a young Welshman 
emerged from Wales to announce the Fiery Cross 
which he would carry throughout the land. He 
drew crowds as great as those that today flock to 
hear the young American, and his theology was as 
crude. 

And now? Who remembers Evan Roberts? 
Very few. And of his great religious revival what 
remains? Nothing tangible at all. 

And who, fifty years hence, will remember Billy 
Graham? Can one doubt but that he will, even 
before that brief period of time, have sunk into 
oblivion ? 


Modernizing 


Christianity 
b Gx 
[eve rationalism has had a salutary effect 
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upon western Christianity cannot be doubted 
or denied. Slowly but surely, the Christian 
religion becomes more civilized under the very 
real, if unacknowledged, influence of scientific and 


rationalistic thought. The influence of modernity 
upon religion, conservative as religion is by its 
very nature, continues, and inevitably, must 
continue. 

Very little indeed, on the other hand, has been 
done for the development of Christianity by its 
own adherents. No original and creative thought 
of a genuinely fundamental character has been 
exercised upon it since St Paul invented Paulism 
out of the very different doctrines of Jesus Christ. 
For Loyola, Teresa, Francis d’Assisi, Luther, and 
the rest merely scratched the surface of the faith 
‘once delivered unto the saints’. Fine minds 
have been inhibited by the historicity and authori- 
tarian nature of the religion, in particular by the 
rigidity of its doctrine as laid down in the three 
creeds—the so-called Apostles’, the Nicene, and 


the Athanasian, which, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, alter not. 

It must be conceded that the doctrines of Jesus 
are some advance in civilization upon those of th: 
Old Testament, although by no means so much a: 
Christians commonly claim, to the great indignatio: 
of the Jews. Yet from a modern standpoint th: 
unprejudiced can plainly see that the mind of Jesu. 
was a severely limited mind; capable of advan. . 
indeed, but not of the advance to the more civilize 
thought of our day. His greatest intellectual achiev: 
ment was, | think, the substitution of his ow: 
atoning flesh and blood for the atoning flesh an 
blood of sheep, goats, turtle-doves, and pigeons 
Clearly his mind could not entirely jettison th. 
sadistic doctrine of blood as an atonement for sin 
Yet our modern minds see clearly enough tha 
another’s blood—whether of beast or man—is n 
atonement at all. The very idea is a complet 
negation of justice, equity, and righteousness. 

This horrid and immoral doctrine of blooc 
atonement—well nicknamed by Bernard Sha» 
Crosstianity "—is not yet rejected by orthod:- 
Christians. Familiarity with it from childhoc 
prevents the ordinary mind from perceiving it 
the truly monstrous idea that it is. The iniquity 


accepting the blood of any sentient creature, whet! 
animal or man, as an oblation and satisfaction ‘ 


wrongdoing is, however, beneath Old Bai 
standards of ethical conduct and criminal ju 
prudence, though trained Christian theologi«. 
see nothing wrong in it when attributed to 
Deity. 

So the Atonement remains the pivot of Chris’: 
faith today as of old. Except by the fundament.' 
sects, however, it is less stridently emphasized 1’ 
in former times. Technically to depart from 
heresy. But to ignore it or to put it in the wi 
rather than in the centre of the religious stage 
no offence at all. 

But if the spread of rationalistic thinking | as 
failed to kill the Atonement by Blood, it has civili/ed 
Christianity in other directions, notably in its 
attitude towards womanhood. Jesus, no wiser t!ian 
his generation, excluded women from the ranks of 
the apostles and from the Last Supper—in ancient 
Scriptural MSS sedulously preserved from the 
reading of the faithful, Mary gives an interesting 
reason for Jesus doing this. The attitude of Jesus 
to women seems to have been aloof, patronizing, 
and condescending; no doubt he believed that 
Eve was created from the mere rib of her master 
Adam for male companionship as Genesis taught. 


Modern thought in western lands has seriously 
altered that line of belief, yet orthodox churches 
still manage to exclude women from the orders of 
priests and bishops. The essentially passive nature 
of womanhood permits this extraordinary con- 
tinuance of female inferiority before the Triune 
Godhead, always represented as entirely male in 
character. 

Again it is rationalistic thought which has extended 
Christianity to embrace kindness to animals. On 
this topic Jesus was silent. The slaughter of such 
innocent creatures as turtle-doves did not awaken 
his compassion for them: instead their sale in the 
temple precincts aroused his indignation—a fine 
example of straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. The falling sparrow to him was a mere 
illustration, unproved, of a petty happening known 
to Omniscience, while the suicidal Gadarene pigs, 
being unclean, were of no account at all. On the 
real woes of animal life—and they must have been 
pretty horrible in his day, including kosher-killing— 
the loving saviour of the world was silent. 

In accord with modern standards, Christian 
controversy has become decently restrained and 
temperate. Jesus himself was vitriolic towards his 
religious opponents and did not scruple to denounce 
Scribes and Pharisees as ‘a generation of vipers’, 
much as Mr Aneurin Bevan has called his political 
opponents * vermin’. And down the ages Christian 
theologians have not fallen below the standard of 
their Master in this respect—perhaps the only 
respect in which they have kept up to his words. 
However, they are more discreet and polite today, 
generally speaking, and if an odd cleric or so reverts 
to type the community is shocked into protest. 

Further, advanced Christianity soft-pedals upon 
such wonder-stories as the Virgin Birth, the Resur-— 
rection, the Ascension, the expulsion of devils, the 
raising of the dead, and similar miracles. Disbelief 
in these materialistic marvels is not even incompatible 
with membership of the Church of England, that 
most indulgent of spiritual mothers, though most 
Anglicans continue to regard such unbelief with 
genuine horror and indignation. 

Indeed much of the old teaching needs refurbishing 
if it is to be acceptable to moderns. God as the 
King, the Judge, the Dictator, the Authoritarian, 
the Avenger, the Rewarder, is an alien figure to 
democratic ways of thought. Arbitrary power 
seems an evil thing to us moderns, even though 
that force be Omnipotence. Hence the felt need for 
more emphasis on loving-kindness as the chief 
characteristic of the Deity if sentimental moderns 


are to be attracted, and not repelled, by the cree: 

Of course the modernization of Christianity is >» 
new process. It was at its most blatant durisc 
Tudor times in England; and fine examples of || 
are provided by the Anglican Catechism. | © 
instance, the plain and simple commandment: | 
honour one’s parents for the reward of long |): 
was extended into obedience to the Crown and «'! 
in authority, and even further: 


To submit myself to all my governors, teach<:. 
spiritual pastors and masters: To order myself lo. 
and reverently to all my betters. 


Similarly the Tenth Commandment, wi» 
prohibited the coveting of certain mentioned art) ~: 
of property such as a neighbour's ox, ass, or v © 
was improved by an admonition ‘to learn 
labour truly, to get mine own living, and to do 
duty etc.’ Modernized today, the Tenth Comm : 
ment was kept in line with the Tudor traditio: 
the Archbishop of York when, addressing a T: - 
Union Congress, he preached upon what he cz 
‘the Christian duty of work’, a doctrine wh } 
Jesus Christ (who held up the lilies of the fiel 
examples to us for not working) never proclain 

Thus we see how the slow process of moderni: g 
Christianity continues. Nothing can preven | 
continuance and its eroding effect. Rationalists: 
well take credit to themselves that their influ. 
has played no inconsiderable part in this civ: 
process. 


‘The Aviary’ 


by HELEN MACGREGOR 


O statistics exist to show how m1 
Victorian sceptics and atheists were res: cd 


on The Aviary. The numbers wo. d, 
however, have been impressive. 

In the preface to this early nineteenth-cen‘.:) 
children’s book the anonymous author explains 1). 
his writing aim was to show his young readers ‘he 
infinite wisdom and benevolence’ of the Crea'c. 
of birds, ‘ by whose almighty mandate they »«:< 
first called into existence; by whose boundless 
goodness they are continually preserved*. From 
such instances of ‘daily care’ the young would 
thus learn ‘to confide in God for protection and 
security.’ Then follow examples of divine protec- 
tion (sic) 


iv 


The cock is an innocent creature, 
Though cruelly treated by some 
followed by an account of cock-fighting! 

What ‘divine protection’ was offered to the 
turkey which * when young is generally considered 
one of the tenderest of birds—the hunting of these 
animals forms one of the principal diversions of the 
North American Indians * ? Nor is the preservation 
of the grouse obvious: 

In the boughs of the ivy twined oak, 
"Mid forests remote from mankind, 


The timorous grouse of the wood 
A short-lived security find. 


To which the author adds: ‘In winter they fly in 
flocks and are easily shot or taken in a sngre.” 
Another proof of ‘divine wisdom’ is the partridge: 
The delicate flesh of the partridge 
Is prized by all epicures here; 
And even midst nations remote 
Does oft at the table appear. 


The author even tells his young readers that * these 


birds are generally caught in a net with the assistance 
of a setting dog.” 

Any reasoning child must have wondered what 
was * the infinite wisdom * of the Creator in creating 
the raven when the reader is warned to ‘ take good 
care of his bite *, or the crow— 

The farmer should guard his young 

chickens 

And ducks from the ravenous crow; 

This mischievous animal’s habits 

Declare him a troublesome foe. 
The magpie too is described as having the anti- 
social habit of * stealing and hoarding pieces of 
money ’. 

When the author is not extolling birds for their 
tasty flesh or enumerating their nasty habits, he 
gives the impression that God called many birds 
into existence for caging and taming. Of some 
goldfinches, trained by a foreigner, he writes: * One 
appeared as a soldier and mounted guard as a 
sentinel; another was a cannonier with a cap on 
its head, a firelock on its shoulder, and a match in 
its hand with which it discharged a cannon’. 
Which training must have been very pleasant for 
the divinely protected goldfinches. 

Sparrows were destroyed wholesale by farmers 
and yet, according to the writer, a single pair of 
sparrows", when feeding their young, ‘ destroy 
every week upwards of 33,000 caterpillars’. The 
author's arithmetic, like his ethics, was surely 
rather erratic? 


= | 


Notes and News 


E regret to announce the death of a distinguishec 
Honorary Associate of the Rationalist Press 
Association, Prosper Alfaric, Emeritus Professor of the 
History of Religions in the University of Strasbourg 
He was born in 1876 at Livinhac-le-Haut (Aveyron), anc 
originally intended for the priesthood. His view 


changed, however, and he finally came to regard Jest 
Christ as an unhistorical figure, derived from some litt! 
known Jewish sect, such as the Essenes. He first publishe: 
this thesis in 1946, and held that the discovery of th: 
Dead Sea Scrolls supported his theory. One of the 
outstanding Biblical scholars of the day, he was in th« 
line of Loisy, Guignebert, Turmel, and Couchoud. 
7 


The Ethical Union is to be congratulated on making 
a practical attempt to grapple with the problem of 
elderly members with limited means. They propose to 
buy a large house in central London which can be 
adapted to provide both furnished and unfurnished 
accommodation, ensuring the maximum of independence. 
together with sympathetic supervision in cases of illness 
not serious enough for hospital treatment. To finance 
this modest beginning, it is hoped to obtain help from 
a local authority and to raise the balance required b) 
gifts and loans. Loan stock in multiples of £5 will b« 
issued, bearing an interest rate of 24% per annum, such 
stock to be transferable but not returnable. 

Members of all societies affiliated to the Union ar. 
invited to apply for loan stock or make a donation t: 
this admirable scheme. They should communicate wit’ 
the Secretary, the Ethical Union Housing Associatio 
Ltd, 13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W8. 


We are happy to welcome to this country the widoy 
of the notable Indian rationalist, M. N. Roy. 
an absence of twenty years, she is visiting England or 
her way to America, with the object of making the 

. West more familiar with the work and Writings of onc 
of the most brilliant figures in the resurgent Eas‘ 
Beginning as a Communist, Roy ended as the founde: 
of the Radical Humanist movement in India. He was « 
fearless fighter for Indian independence, and wrote 
many of his books in prison. In the course of his storm) 
career he met many of the leading personalities in an 
epoch of revolution, including Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
and Stalin. 

* 

Cardinal Griffin has objected to the film Martin 
Luther and the play Family Portrait. The BBC replied 
with mingled apology and defiance. We can derive 
some comfort, however, from the public reaction to 
this sorry affair. Whether or no we are still a Christian 
country is a moot point; officially at least, we are a 
Protestant one. Catholics are as sensitive as the 
princess in the fairy-tale who could feel a pea through 
seven mattresses. Although we may tolerate their 
opinions, we must not allow our reading or entertain- 
ment to be dictated by Rome. If rationalists as well 
as Catholics wrote to the BBC, it would help to clear 
the air. It is as well that Catholics should be reminded 
that they also are in a minority. 


After 


Heathiana 


UR astringent English philosopher Thomas Hobbes 
remarked that “Words are wise men’s counters, 
they do but reckon by them: but they are the mony of 
fooles.” 

That is why linguistic care is called for. Otherwise 
our words may be like the * money” issued by the 
Musical Banks in Sam Butler’s EREWHON. You had, 
for gentility’s sake, to have some of it among the loose 
change in your pocket, but it could not be used. 

The pockets of most religious controversialists seem 
to be full of such lumber. This becomes obvious when 
they are faced with that form of reality-reckoning which 
we call Science. 

Their outspoken friend William James expressed this 
admirably: * When one turns to the magnificent edifice 
of the physical sciences and sees how it was reared; 
what thousands of disinterested moral lives of men lie 
buried in its mere foundations; what patience and 
postponement, what choking down of preference, what 
submission to the icy laws of outer fact are wrought 
into its very stones and mortar, how absolutely imper- 
sonal it stands in its vast augustness—then how besotted 
and contemptible seems every little sentimentalist who 
comes blowing his voluntary smoke-wreaths, and 
pretending to decide things from out of his private 
dream.” 

I was reminded of this passage by the awkward silence 
which has stricken our normally noisy religious Leaders of 
Thought in face of Einstein’s death. Here was the passing 
of a great man—perhaps (Russell has said) the greatest 
of our time. 

There have been one or two half-hearted attempts to 
pin a theistic label on him. He himself dealt with this 
sort of thing years ago when an American lady cabled 
to him in Germany asking if he believed in God. He 
answered that he was a Spinozist. 


It is unlikely that the lady appreciated the force of 
this, for Spinoza’s God is the logical ground from which 
all could be inferred as consequents—much in the same 
way that Einstein’s successive generalizations are 
attempts to reach equations from which all the pheno- 
mena of field physics could be deduced. 


There has been a tendency in recent years for clerics 
to speak (with a comical air of superiority) of 
rationalists as * old-fashioned’. They might take a 
glance at the RPA’s long list of Honorary Associates, 
which includes Einstein and our President Russell, and 
reflect that science is nothing if not rationalistic. But 
perhaps they are speaking in prophetic mood—and itistrue 
that the science of today will be out-moded to-morrow. 

Scientific workers cannot aspire to the final everlasting 
certainties of dogmatists. They are content to accept J. W. 
N. Sullivan's quip that scientific method is an admirable 
method of reaching conclusions which are always 
wrong! 
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Religion and 
Modern Science 


by MARTIN DAVIDSON 


LTHOUGH the relations between scic >> 

and religion are less antagonistic than * 

were a few decades ago, there still rem. 
an atmosphere of suspicion and misunderstand 
We become aware of this more especially v>~ 
we read the correspondence in the Press wv. 
follows some pronouncement on religion, ¢:' 
through the medium of the BBC or by o « 
methods. A sharp line of cleavage is usu. .v 
shown to exist between those who are conyi> - 
that religion is superfluous and those who . \ 
that man’s future is insecure without its susta:~ 
power. In such cases there is seldom a real mee: 
place between opposing minds and the subject 
remains inconclusive for many. Dr Mary B. H. 
a lecturer in mathematics at the University 
Leeds, has produced a book with the title Sci. 
and the Human Imagination (SCM Press 
12s 6d) which, in her own words, emanates { 
the conviction * that such a meeting can and s} 
take place, and that some responsibility {. : 
absence must be borne by both sides.” 

Her discussion of Medieval Cosmology s! 
at the outset that the seeds of modern scienc. 
far back in the Aristotelian philosophy 
Christian theology of the Middle Ages. A: 
instance of the many misunderstandings that | 
frequently arisen between men of science 
theologians, it may be noticed that when Augus ©. 
and others reviled the mathematicians, their att... 
were frequently directed against-the astrologers . 
also were called mathematicians. 

The old * billiard-ball * conception of the univ. ~ 
in which reality was conceived solely in term. | 
particles of matter moving under their mut. 
gravitational attraction and colliding with |. 
another in an infinite three-dimensional space. ). 
resulted in science developing a religion of its... 
by which many people in the Western world live. 
It is remarkable that the breach with mechanism 
did not originate with physics but with biology, 
which emphasized change, evolution and history, 
and the first step towards a science of life and mind. 
Developments in modern physics have, however, 


vi 


apparently given the coup de grace to the old 
mechanical view, and among those developments 
which have played a very important role are the 
electromagnetic theory of radiation, the theory of 
relativity and the quantum theory. 

In consequence of these developments the absolute 
space-time system of Newton is denied, the idea 
of matter is no longer simple since relativity has 
shown that its mass and dimensions are variables 
as it moves with reference to an outside observer. 
According to the quantum theory the electrons, 
neutrons and protons—the very stuff from which 
matter is constructed—are somewhat mysterious. 
Equally serious is the fact that it is now impossible 
to uphold the old views on determinism as stated by 
Laplace, because it is impossible for his omniscient 
being to know at any particular instant the position 
and velocity of any particle in the universe. The 
position is summarized by Dr Hesse as follows: 
* The bearing of this on the problem of human free- 
will has been widely and rather confusedly dis- 
cussed, but perhaps all that can be said with any 
certainty at present is that there can now be no 
objection on the part of physics to the belief that 
human actions are not mechanically determined.’ 

Dr Hesse criticizes the use of the expression 
* Scientific myths’ in S. Toulmin’s The Philosophy 
of Science. She objects to his view that experiment 
and observation are the only evidence that are 
relevant to world views or political theories. While 
it may be regarded as true of scientific theories as 
used within science, it does not exclude the possi- 
bility of the valid use of ‘scientific myths’ in 
theology or political science to provide examples 
or illustrations within their own fields. I deal 
with this subject in a chapter entitled ‘ Modern 
Cosmology and the Theologians’ in Vistas in 
Astronomy, to be published by the Pergamon Press, 
to which 192 astronomers make contributions. The 
main point in this chapter is that myths can be 
legitimately used in religions (some examples are 
cited from the Old Testament) to convey profound 
moral and spiritual truths. 

Towards the end of Dr Hesse’s book a warning— 
to say nothing of a rebuke—is administered to both 
physicists and theologians. Although physicists 
have shown that the mechanically determined 
universe of nineteenth-century science presented a 
false picture of the real world, yet too many 
religious apologists have failed to realize this, with 
the result that they persist in useless attempts to 
reconcile a religious account of the world with a 
discredited mechanistic science. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Humanist Society 

Sir,—I feel, as do many others, 
that the only way to ensure the 
survival of those societies that 
work for truth and freedom of 
thought (on the air and in every 
other way) is for them to unite. 
A new society comprising the 
RPA, the NSS, and the two 
Ethical groups might be called 
*The Humanist Society’. They 
should publish one monthly maga- 
zine, to be called The Humanist 
Review. And now to be practical. 
To bring this new society into 
existence, let this be the main 
subject to be debated at the 
Annual Conference at Oxford on 
July 30. If Earl Russell would 
preside and encourage us, success 
should ensue. I suggest repre- 
sentatives from the NSS and the 
Ethical Societies should be in- 
vited as guests of the RPA. The 
subject, ‘Arts in Society’, will 
do nothing at all to sustain the 
cause of humanism, but the 
establishment of one society in 
place of four, involving great 
saving of money, personnel, pre- 
mises, etc., might the 
beginning of a great advance of 
the power and influence of free- 
thought and humanism. 

SyLviA WINCK WORTH 


Sir,—Mr Hawton states that he 
did not share the wish by some 
correspondents to hear a debate 
between Billy Graham and 
Margaret Knight. He considered 
that he had a sufficiently good 
innings in * Lift Up Your Hearts ° 
on the BBC. 

This is very true, but the 
broadcast was one-sided. How 
much more interesting it would 
have been if Mrs Knight were 
standing beside him. Perhaps 
his ‘innings’ would not then 
_ have been so good. 
Nevertheless, Mr Hawton holds 


that one cannot argue with a 
fundamentalist. 

Having hear! Mr Graham's 
broadcast anc read Margaret 
Knight's previo 's article in one 
of our journ.s, find that 
Margaret Kni: . turns out to be 
the fundamen . ist. Her argu- 
ments are do 1 to earth, ex- 
tracted from th gs and reactions 
about us. Tis is the correct 
way to argue, is from and on 
fundamentals. Mr Graham's 
ideas on ‘be: tudes’, on the 
other hand, shc . no fundamental 
bases. 

Mr Hawtor 
term * fundame 
orthodox and 
ligious organiz 
But to be orthc 
ing what is ger 
be true. Billy 
implicitly in 
comparatively | 
out the world 
Billy Graham 
and certainly 
in either sens 
he is wrong | 
by appealing | 
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Call to Action 

Sir,—I am -rateful to H. G. 
Allen for his -uggestion that the 
Rationalist K view should do 
something to encourage social 
contact between members. I also 
think that the .eographical form- 
ation of rationalist groups would 
mean_something more than the 
pleasure gained by people who 
hold important beliefs in common 
meeting one another. I am sure 
that there must be many of us 
who are not content to be mere 
arm-chair rationalists. 

Are we all content, for instance, 
to sit by while Catholic * Action ’ 
groups insidiously spread their 
particular brand of obscurantism ? 
Over and over again in the 
Rationalist Review we are re- 
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minded that the battle for ration- 
alist thought is not yet won; 
but it is something more than 
complacency we are suffering 
from-——we are unrealistic. 

The fact is, that in the United 
States and Great Britain in recent 
years there has been a decline in 
the belief in rationalism. We 
have now entered a new era, the 
era of psychological warfare, and 
in this battle for people’s minds 
rationalist thought is losing 
ground. The religious revival, 
aided by all the modern resources 
for disseminating propaganda, is 
gaining impetus. 

I think that the RPA is not 
doing enough. I also think that 
we are capable of doing a lot 
more, and that rationalist groups 
could tackle the most important 
task we are faced with—that is, 
to halt the decline in membership 
of the RPA. By group action and 
personal contact, we could make 
both new members and regain 
lapsed ones. We can move 
forward again. Thanks to honest 
scholarship, our case is an un- . 
answerable one: we are holding 
all the trumps, and if only we 
can make ourselves more known 
we can play them. Superstition 
lives uneasily in this scientific 
twentieth century. Our enemies 
may outnumber us by a hundred 
to one, but think what the 
rationalists achieved in the past 
when they were outnumbered by 
10,000 to one. J. EARNEL 

Middlesex 


Sir,-During the eight years | 
have been a member of the RPA 
1 have never met or spoken to a 
member of the Association. | am 
an old man, a widower living 
with relations. They make me 
very comfortable, but any attempt 
by me to discuss rationalism meets 
with curt discouragement. There 
should be more fraternity in the 
RPA. W. J. Cooper 

Wolverhampton 


Rationalist Review Sustentation Fund 


Donations received February 1, 1955. to April 30, 1955 
5s 6d—A Isherwood. 2s—B. J. Gorst. £2—L. E. C. 
Everard ECS. £1 7s—Lord Denman. £1 2s 10d—A. 
£1 is—V. Daitz, D. Gemmell. £1 Os Sd—A. S. Rose 

f1_M. 1. Jones, G. Flexman, H. W. J. van der . Ww 
Pryce. 10s 6d—Dr J. ‘0. Omitowoju, Miss J. E. Fletcher. 10s— “W.F.", 
A. Dilley, R. R. Shukla. 9s—A. C. Davies, W. T. L. Morgan. 7s od 
—J. Weston. 7s—R. H. James. Ss 6d—M. Baker. 5s— Philosop! 
H. L. Blachford. N. Nathan, E. ———, A. arris, Mrs 

k amore, K. K. Moo 4s—A. H. Wo 

T. D. Doble. 2s E 2s—J. C. Griffiths, A. Gainsw 

D. Walker. Is—A. H. Chapman. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box car a be addressed to * Rationalist Review , 
Drury Lane, London, WC2 


LECTURES’ 


PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
wcli. ys at 1! am. Admission free. Questions after lectures. 
June S—Dr W. E. Swinton, PhD: * The Religion of Albert Eins: 
June 1!2--Joseph Murumbi ( of Kenya ): “The Colour Conf 
June 19--Professor T. H. Pear, MA: * The Cult of Austerity i: 
Social Studies.’ June 26—Archibald Robertson, MA: / 


or World Peace ” 
BOOKS WANTED 


McCABE'’S Existence of God. Raglan’s Jocasta’s Crime. Box No 
COUCHOUD'S Enigma of Jesus; Ryiands’ Did Jesus Ever Live’, 
Rylands’ Christian Tradition. T. P. Greenwood, c/o Lloyds Bo « 
Ltd orksbire 


the 
* World War 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND 
(To befriend rationalists, especially those who have served the Ration 
lovement) 


Donations or for assistance should be addresse 
the Dru London, WC2. A Balance She . 


F.C. C. WATTS MEMORIAL FUND 


Donations received March 1, 1955, to April 30, 1955 


£10 10s—A. Georgetti. £10—E. E. £5—-F. 
£3—M. L. Jones. 2s—Mrs Rose A. Lee, J. Reeves. £2—A. L. 
Jones. £1 Is—W. Wadsworth, M. A. L. Stigado, Prof A. E. Heath, 
V. Daitz. £1—Miss A. Worth, Mrs 5S. Monypenny, A. R. Ramsbottom. 
i3s—A. L. Attwell. 10s 6d—J. - Parsons, H. E. Joh 

F. Ogwnazor, J. T. Lawton. 10s—* E.A.’, Loi 
Bacon, Dr H. H. Dodds. 9%s—M. H. Emdon. 
‘s—H. W. Armstrong, Miss K. D. Rann, Mrs M. L. woes, C. Vella 
Tanti, M. Baker, A. Harris. 2s 6¢d—H. Elphick. 2s—J. C. Griffiths. 
is—A. H. oe Total to date £525 1s 6d 


_ FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of Rationalist Review who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wills. 
Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends 
who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of 
their estate to assist in the dissemination of rational views 
on religion and cognate subjects: 


GIVE 


insert amount, adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,” 
desired), to be applied to the general purposes of 
_ said Association; and the receipt of the Secretary 
the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to 
Executors for such legacy.” 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the 


sent to each donor be supplied to anyone on regu 
THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DR AY 


The Rationalist Press Association was foun 4 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims . e ( 
To promote intellectual liberty; (2) To © >re 
scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the min irc 
superstition. 
SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER ‘A 
All who enrol in response to this offer (quote - 
Offer ‘A’) will receive : 
Glass, Members’ edition, 6s, or* 
(b) A New ApprROACH TO PsycuHicat Res; 
by Antony Flew, Members’ edition, Ss 


Please show ti 


1. (a) INTRODUCTION TO MAL THUs, edited by |>. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
2. A Picrure Book or Evo.uTion, by M [BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 
Beadnell, 15s. Cloth. | 
3. THe THinker’s HANDBOOK, by Hector |). 
2s 6d. Paper cover. i MISS 
4. Tue Srory or THE RPA, by A. Cowans TITLE Initials. Surname. 
Whyte, 5s. Cloth. { 
5. | Turirt Booxs. 1s 6d each. Paper cover | ADDRESS 
A Short History of Our Own Times (Esmond Wright); i 
What's All This About Genetics? (Roma Hurst). 
Out About Atomic mm oe (J. L. Michiels); A Signpost to | 
Mathematics (A. Matter of Mind t 
(B. H. Kirman); Mast Man Wase War? (F. A. E. Crew). ‘ 
6. RATIONALIST As NUAL, 1955. 2s 6d. Paper cover. 4 
7. LrreraRy Guipe and RATiONaList Review 
(monthly for one year from date of joining). 
* Please indicate whether you desire (a) or 3 


Ala, LONDON, wc2. Teleghone: Covent Garden 


1 RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your special offer in 
Rationalist Review and_ enclose 
£1 Is entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Association 
for one year from date of enrolment. 
1 am in agreement with the objects of 
the Association and undertake to 
abide by the Rules and Regulations 
set forth in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association.* 


Printed in Great Britain by H. Oo. 


‘Lloyd & Co, “Co, Ltd, London, NI 


| “| the Rationalist Press Association 
| Limited, whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury 
Be | Lane, High Holborn, London, WC2, the sum of (here 
: 
for 
‘'s to a friend 


